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A PLAN AND A PROGRAM 
FOR THE RECONCILIATION 


Julian Gorkin 


Today practically all Spaniards feel that Spain needs 
to emerge from her present impasse by means of a 
change of regime. And practically all feel that insofar 
as is possible such a change should be a bloodless one. 
In other words, practically all feel that the time has 
come for the liquidation of the Francoist impediment, 
and aspire for the reconstruction of Spain after twenty- 
two years of moral and material destruction and for 
the national reconciliation after the unleashing of so 
much hatred and internal misfortune. But it is equally 
true that beyond this almost unanimous aspiration all 
is nebulous, impotent and contradictory. This fact must 
be faced; its recognition must be the point of departure 
for any attempt at political analysis. 

How is the obstacle to be eliminated, and how is 
the change to be implemented? What paths are to be 
followed, what measures resorted to, what are the even- 
tual operative forces? If Franco continues to monopo- 
lize power and to speak in this day and age of chief- 
doms “for life” and if the servile minority surrounding 
him continue to fabricate myths about the “succession” 
in the illusion of salvaging the totalitarian reality, it is 
only because up to now no one has been able to find 
an answer to these questions. 

Dionisio Ridruejo, a man who is well informed as 
to the real state of affairs in Spain today, comes to the 
following conclusion in a recently published article on 
the future of Spain: “For me there is no doubt but 
that the monarchy has great probabilities of becoming 
a reality in the not distant future.”! It may be re- 
called that I came to the same conclusion in an article 
appearing in JBERICA three or four months ago. It 
is quite evident that most of the various areas of opinion 
in the interior, including non-monarchists, maintain 
that a bloodless transition can only be achieved by 
means of a restoration of the monarchy. In addition not 
only the Vatican, which wields great influence in Spain, 
but official circles in the democratic powers seem to 
be of the same opinion. Speaking personally, as a con- 
vinced socialist and Republican, this solution is not at 
all to my liking; but one must see matters as they are 
and not as we would like them to be. 

As is generally known, there are at least two types 
of monarchists in Spain. The first consists of the tra- 
ditional monarchists, Opus Deists, clericalist-reaction- 
aries, absolutists intent upon prolonging their own dic- 
tatorship and privileges as long as possible. This group 
includes personages such as Carrero Blanco, President 
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of the Cortes (Franco’s right hand man), Bishop Angel 
Herrera, the Martin Artajo brothers, the Opus Deist 
theoretician Calvo Serer and the domesticated syndi- 
calist José Solis. (Lately Calvo Serer has been going in 
for talking against Franco in private, but his theories 
are worth no more than are those of the dictator him- 
self.) 

“These traditional monarchists offer the dictator the 
doctrinal paraphernalia of the future installation of the 
traditional monarchy, a species of royal panoply for the 
groups already in power who wish to protect their 
own prerogatives.” Thus does a Spanish personage who 
must remain anonymous describe them in a very thor- 
ough article entitled “The Theoretical Bases of Opus 
Dei.” The monarchy which such elements have in 
mind would be nothing more than a continuation of 
Francoist totalitarianism under a regal panoply. In spite 
of the recognized state of almost complete attrition of 
the present regime they still prefer the blind alley, the 
cul-de-sac, to any other solution, no matter how moder- 
ate it might be, which would soon precipitate the re- 
gime’s downfall. The afore-cited anonymous author, 
who is in a position to know what he is talking about, 
makes the following unequivocal affirmation: “The re- 
gime has never contemplated the slightest possibility of 
liberalization or opening up as this would precipitate a 
fundamental change of the political structure and the 
resulting dislodgement of Franco from power.” This 
conclusion is valid for all totalitarianisms, for whom 
the slightest liberalization is suicide. And the dictator’s 
last speech before his Cortes serves as its colophon. 

Are these the monarchists and this the monarchy 
that Don Juan is prepared to accept? Is he willing to 
serve as the regal adornment for a dictatorship and 
to be sealed off in this cul-de-sac offered him by these 
Franco-monarchists? So it would seem, judging by the 
message that he delivered to the representatives of the 
traditionalist community who visited him in Estoril last 
February. As far as we know he has not clarified his 
position since then, not publicly, at least; privately he 
maintains an ambiguous position. A few weeks ago he 
praised the Opus Deist Calvo Serer to a group of Span- 
iards who were calling upon him, and told them that 
should he occupy the throne he would name Calvo Serer 
as his Counsellor. What a tranquilizing thought for 
those who have placed their trust in the Pretender! 
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And to some liberal monarchists who asked for an ex- 
planation of his message to the traditionalists he re- 
plied with an equivocal and typically Bourbonic an- 
swer, which could be summarized as “I said that I 
did not say what I said.” 

But in Spain there are other monarchists than those 
domesticated by Francoism; there are the liberal, con- 
stitutional monarchists who are willing to accept the 
free party system and-a regime of public opinion as a 
functional basis for the monarchist institutions. Franco 
and the Francoist-monarchists hate these as much or 
even more than they hate us; many of those who have 
been imprisoned during the past two years are of this 
orientation. Today the Francoist-monarchists appear 
to be stronger because they control the resources of to- 
talitarian power and can prepare their intrigues under 
its protective shelter. But speaking numerically and po- 
tentially the liberal monarchists are much stronger, as 
they consider themselves to be the interpreters of the 
extensive mass of monarchists and even of that area 
of opinion which, while Republican, still believes in the 
need for a monarchist transition. 

Wherein lies the drama of these liberal monarchists? 
Not only in the existence and sinister projects of the 
Francoist-monarchists, but also in the ambiguous and 
sinuous moral fibre of their candidate himself. Were 
their candidate a different type of man he would have 
been occupying the throne for some time by now, and 
even now, were he to take a clearcut and decided 
stand, it would be relatively easy for him to win over 
the monarchist mass and possibly even to win some 
favor from a sector of the Republicans. 

At the end of his article the anonymous author 
whom we have quoted above says: “The most intelli- 
gent and politically honest groups supporting the res- 
toration of the monarchy know what is the greatest 
enemy of the monarchy: collaboration with Franco for 
the installation, when the latter is no longer capacitated 
for wielding power, of a reactionary, traditional and ab- 
solutist monarchy by the theoreticians of whom we 
were just speaking. These groups know full well that 
the destiny of the Spanish monarchy is being determined 
as of this moment, perhaps for always, and that the 
traditionalist and absolutist solution would be the de- 
finitive tomb of the royal institution.” Dionisio Ridrue- 
jo expresses similar views when, after granting that 
“the monarchy has great probabilities of becoming a 
fact in the not so distant future,” he concludes, “but 
whether it (the monarchy) can become entrenched 
as a durable fact is another matter. There are two ways 
of trying to attain this, but in my opinion only one 
of them can succeed: that of accepting the risk and 
denouncing easy but inconsistent methods, overly sure 
for a limited period, and choosing the method in which 
the restoration takes place in a veritable and free way. 
On occasion the gratitude of a people, above all of a 
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repressed and tired people, can be worth more than 
their faith and any imperative of doctrinal logic.” 

The problem is clearly and intelligently posed by both 
writers, and, in my opinion, by the situation and per- 
spective as they really are. A monarchist restoration 
burdened by the heritage of Francoism and incorporat- 
ing the very bases and cadres of Francoism, in other 
words a mere transmission of the same powers, under 
the cloak of royalty, could only be maintained for a 
short period by means of repression and violence. On 
the other hand with a previous and unequivocal com- 
mitment to establish a democratic-constitutional monar- 
chy the liberal monarchists and their candidate might 
have long range possibilities. 

These questions are not merely of interest to the 
monarchists of one side or another; they are or could 
be of interest with respect to the future of Spain in 
general. Mere negative obduracy in one position or 
another does not contribute to the solution of the 
Spanish problem as a whole. 

What is there to be done? I believe that as far as 
we Republicans are concerned we should start defin- 
ing our position, a line of conduct, which should be 
as clear and unequivocal as possible. Without presum- 
ing commitment to any political sector, as at this time 
my voice is that of a Spaniard interested only in the 
salvation of Spain, I will oultine what in my opinion 
such a line of conduct should consist of: 


1) No contacts or commitments of any sort with 
the Francoist monarchists; rather, an unequivocal hos- 
tility and incompatibility, a consistent and decided 
struggle against them by all possible means. This group 
wants the perpetuation of the totalitarian regime and 
Spain’s continued sequestration, whereas we want the 
regime’s liquidation so that Spain can exist freely and 
sovereignly. We should clearly and emphatically pro- 
claim that we regard all, within Spain and without, 
who act as friends and accomplices of these sequestra- 
tors as our enemies. A strict differentiation should be 
imposed between these totalitarian elements and their 
direct and indirect accomplices and those who want the 
freedom and reconstruction of Spain, no matter what 
their procedures and doctrines may be. 

2) Once this differentiation has been established, we 
should arrive at a clear understanding with all the 
forces and sectors of opinion who are willing to fight 
for this liberation and reconstruction of Spain. Our 
prime objective should be the reconciliation of the 
Spaniards, and the isolation of all those who oppose 
such a reconciliation for the sake of bastard interests. 
In other words, it should be the reconquest of the Span- 
ish normality as opposed to the imposed abnormality 
of the dictatorship. Not only do the reconciliation and 
return to normalcy correspond to a categorical impera- 
tive, but they can be a psychological and _ political 
weapon of the first order. The understanding should 
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include all Republican forces and sectors and the lib- 
eral monarchists as well, and should be primarily di- 
rected at a debilitation and neutralization of the others. 
What do these liberal monarchists ask of us? That we 
collaborate with all of our strength for the advent 
of the monarchy. This seems natural and logical to us, 
but similarly our refusal to accept such a condition 
should seem natural and logical to them. All that tends 
to undermine the present regime and to prepare for 
the necessary transition merits our support; but we can- 
not tie ourselves hand and foot in the name of an in- 
stitution which does not relate to our own convictions. 

Either the liberal monarchists are capable of bringing 
in a liberal monarchy or they are not; if the former 
is the case then the most that they can ask of us is 
a period of time for the liquidation of the totalitarian 
regime and the preparation of an electoral consultation 
with all proper guarantees; but if they are not capable 
of establishing a liberal monarchy then the commit- 
ment should be on the basis of no predetermined insti- 
tutional insignia, and it should depend on the decision 
of the nation, freely consulted within a moderate 
period of time. Insofar as we are concerned we cannot 
commit ourselves to the recognition of and respect for 
any regime not founded on the free choice of the Span- 
ish people; for that matter, no other regime would 
represent an enduring solution. 

3) The reconciliation of the Spaniards, which is al- 
ready becoming a spiritual reality and which alone can 
sanction and consolidate the normalization of Spanish 
life, requires the previous elaboration of a liberalizing 
policy and a constructive program. Not only must one 
think about the transition to normality, but also about 
the construction and consolidation of this normality. 
Everyone is aware of the terrible heritage that Franco- 
ism will leave us in its wake and of the need to sum- 
mon up the vital and creative forces and all valid and 
useful resources in order to draw Spain out of her moral 
and material impasse. No matter what form of gov- 
ernment Spain may freely chose, the institutional or 
constitutional problem is linked to the other permanent 
basic problems: those of the reconstruction of the State, 
economic-financial, agricultural, transpotration, indus- 
try, education, health, religion, and finally, that which 
is of such basic importance in the world today: inter- 
national politics. I confine myself to enumerating these 
various problems, but it is self-evident that each and 
all are mutually dependent and a part of a whole. 

4) It is natural that after one of the bloodiest civil 
wars known to history and as long and abject a dicta- 
torship as has been that of Franco that the Spaniards 
want no more of cruelty and viclence. Obviously, aside 
from the fact that cne does not close one abyss by open- 
ing another, Spain could not withstand another civil 
war without foundering definitively. The regime has 
persisted by exploiting this feelirg of fatigue of an en- 
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tire people. But everything has its limit and now we 
have come to this limit. Has Francoism perchance re- 
nounced violence and terror for one single instant? 
Why the costly repressive instrument that it main- 
tains? Does not the regime furiously repress labor strikes 
and student demonstrations? Are not dismissals of la- 
borers and political imprisonments on the increase, not 
to speak of the tortures inflicted on those arrested? 
No, we do not wish to increase the sufferings of our 
people; but in view of the fact that the perpetuation 
of the regime means the continuation and aggravation 
of their sufferings, we should do everything within our 
power to increase resistance and intensify the struggle. 
5) Internationally speaking, the outlook does not 
look too auspicious for Francoist totalitarianism. One 
after another Franco’s Latin-American dictator friends 
have made their departures; the few remaining in 
power are fated to go before much more time has 
passed. The Arab world in which the regime had hoped 
to find solid supporters is very divided and upset and 
cannot be of much help today. The North African 
countries know that they will find more understanding 
response to their problems among the representatives of 
a democratic regime than among those of the dicta- 
torship of General Franco. For a long time now the 
Europeanist movements have known that only a free 
Spain is capable of reinforcing the structure of Europe 
and of contributing to the defense of the West. And is 
not the triumph of the Labour Party a sure thing in 
England? And cannot possible important future chang- 
es in the United States bear some weight as well? We 
should try to unite and mobilize all of these possibili- 
ties in our favor. But this we will not achieve through 
negative criticism, formalized rhetoric and angry com- 
plaints; only on the day in which we are capable of 
adopting a responsible policy and a program for the 
reconciliation of all the Spaniards and the democratic 
reconstruction of Spain will we achieve such a result. 

















MORE ABOUT AMERICAN AID 


Ignacio Lizarra 


In my last article I tried to indicate the problematic 
nature of United States aid to Spain. As this is a com- 
plex subject I would like to pursue it a little further, 
touching upon various aspects such as the size and ef- 
fectiveness of the economic aid, the different types of 
aid, American aid and Hispano-European relations, and, 
finally, the political repercussions of military aid. 

If we include all forms of economic aid for Spain 
approved by the American Government up until the 
end of fiscal year 1958, then we arrive at an all-over 
total of $638 millions. This figure can be roughly brok- 
en down as follows: Economic aid for defense support 
under the 1953 agreements, $355 millions; sales of sur- 
plus agricultural commodities for peseta counterpart, 
according to U.S. Public Law 480, $186 millions; con- 
tributions of powdered milk and other food products 
distributed by the Catholic Charities agency “Caritas”, 
$76 millions; sale of wheat (in 1954), $20 millions; 
technical assistance program, $1 million. Naturally, a 
large portion of this aid has not yet been dispensed. 

How has this aid been distributed? Here I am re- 
ferring to its distribution among the different eco- 
nomic areas, because as far as the actual method is 
concerned it goes without saying that appropriations 
must pass through Spanish governmental and syndical 
channels, which are obviously more apt to favor busi- 
ness interests than labor. $84 millions of economic aid 
has been in cotton, but when one adds this to the cot- 
ton sold to Spain as surplus under Public Law 480, then 
one has a total of $177 millions of American cotton 
sent to Spain during this period. $66 millions are in 
other raw materials, $18 millions in various agricul- 
tural products and then around $200 millions in other 
surplus agricultural produce. In short, out of a total 
amount of aid of $638 millions, about $457 or 71% 
consist in purchases: of cotton and other surplus agri- 
cultural products such as corn, barley, seeds, cooking 
oils, etc., which the United States might not have easily 
disposed of elsewhere on the international market. 

What is there left? $31 millions for electricity and 
$30 millions for the railroads; we won’t even mention 
the steel industry which received $8 millions in 1954 
and not one cent thereafter. Agriculture has received 
$23 millions in aid, a negligible amount for a country 
which owns only 24,000 tractors and which produces 
only 225,000 tons of nitrogen fertilizers a year (a third 
of its total consumption and a fifth of its real needs). 
Small quantities have been invested in copper, sheet 
metals, etc. All in all, the quantity left for capital in- 
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vestments does not come to $150 millions (this in- 
cludes the 45% of the $56 millions assigned for the 
present year). When one knows that Spain’s present 
annual investments well exceed 30,000 pesetas annually 
(about $715 million) one can readily understand that 
this aid is negligible and ineffective. 

It is necessary for us to go a little further into the 
question of the importation of certain agricultural pro- 
ducts such as cotton. One of the few successes of the 
present Spanish economy has consisted in the increase 
in cotton production by means of a capitalization of 
this product. It is true that from the moral point of 
view there is much that could be said about this, but 
economically speaking it has represented a production 
of approximately one third of the national consump- 
tion. By the end of the year 1956 there was a national 
reserve in cotton well exceeding this one third, and 
then the textile industry found itself with an addi- 
tional 600,000 bales of “aid” cotton on its hands. A 
limitation of the national production followed which, 
fortunately, seems to be lifted during the present year. 

It is true that the Spanish textile industry has a very 
low rate of production, but two basic remedies are need- 
ed for this situation: a) an increase in the purchasing 
power of the national market, and b) replacement of 
obsolete industrial equipment so as to produce at less 
cost and sell at competitive prices on the international 
market. 

The meeting of the textile manufacturers syndi- 
cate in Barcelona last month gave industrialists an op- 
portunity to call attention to the great need for new 
machinery to replace the present equipment some of 
which dates back to the post World War I era. This is 
a cardinal point for any program of aid for Spain, as 
her own lack of foreign credits make such importations 
out of the question. It is true that the American bales 
of cotton, payable in pesetas, serve as oxygen tanks in 
a moment of dire need, but in the long run they only 
aggravate the situation. 

If the end objective of economic aid is to establish 
an efficient economy, then it is indispensable that agri- 
cultural investments be stimulated and _ industrial 
equipment modernized, beginning, possibly, with the 
consumers’ goods industries, and leaving aside the 
dreams of grandeur so beloved by the Instituto Na- 
cional de Industria (INI), its director, Sr. Suances, and 
the supreme mentor. 

This said, there remains the grave problem of the 
distribution of the aid. The maneuverings of the State 
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controlled Syndicates and “Brotherhoods”, the fact that 
the para-state enterprises such as RENFE, the national 
railroad system, and so many others, do as they please 
with the goods in aid, that Mufioz-Ramonet and his 
group profit by the cotton in aid, and so many other 
problems all derived from the very nature of the regime 
itself, all tend to cast doubts upon the end effective- 
ness of the aid in general. In short, the problem is not 
merely a technical one, as it entails the following po- 
litical implication: if the aid is insufficient or ineffec- 
tive it displeases everyone except the government itself 
which speculates with it for political ends; but if it is 
sufficient then it runs the risk of being denatured in 
its passage through the Spanish governmental channels. 

Another aspect remains to be mentioned, one which 
is apart from the state-to-state economic aid according 
to the Mutual Defense Treaties. This is the extention 
of credits by the Export-Import Bank of Washington 
to specific Spanish concerns. During the past few 
weeks a loan of $6.8 millions was extended to the “Fa- 
brica de Mieres S.A.” in Asturias, for the purchase and 
installation of new laminating machinery. The new 
equipment is to be furnished by the Blaw-Knox Co. of 
Pittsburgh and the Westinghouse International Electric 
Co. The Export-Import Bank has also extended credits 
to the I.N.I. or state controlled steel combine at Avilés 


Eléctrica” in Cérdoba. Furthermore, U.S. Ambassador 
John Davis Lodge recently announced a forthcoming 
loan to Spain of 5,000 million pesetas (about $120 mil- 
lions) of which 1,000 million is to be loaned to private 
concerns by the Spanish Government. As can be seen 
this is but a drop in the bucket, with the inconvenience 
of having to be subject to the capricious administration 
of the Spanish Government. 

As is known, the economic aid for Mutual Defense 
and that resulting from the sale of surplus agricultural 
products generate a counterpart in pesetas which the 
Spanish Government deposits in the Bank of Spain. Let 
us look into this. By the end of 1957 a total U.S. credit 
of 21,000 millions of pesetas had been generated, of 
which only 16,314 millions had been produced. Of this 
total 9,500 millions had been spent, and the balance 
has remained in bank accounts in Spain. It is true that 
at first this might have had an inflationary effect, but 
up to now it has been no more than a potential risk. 
As with any economic activity devoted to non-produc- 
tive enterprises, the base construction program, the ex- 
propriations carried out in implementing this project, 
the expenses of the American military mission, etc., are 
all inflationary factors, though small ones in proportion 
to the total monetary circulation in Spain. 

This aspect of the situation leads us to another which 





for the installation of a third blast furnace. Yesterday 
news came of the granting of a loan of $24.5 millions 
by the Export-Import Bank for the construction of a 
thermoelectric center in Ponferrada by “Empresa Na- 
cional de Electricidad” (of which D. Javier Martin 
Artajo is a director) and for a hydroelectric center for 
the “Iberduero” company, a dependency of the Bank 
of Bilbao. 

Then there is the system of the direct participation 
of foreign companies in Spanish enterprises, as in the 
case of the “Standard” and so many others. At this 
time Westinghouse is preparing to invest a large amount 
in dollars in the “Constructora Nacional de Maquinaria 
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is more political and psychological in nature than eco- 
nomic. I am referring to the Mutual Defense Agree- 
ments of 1953 and their accompanying Agreement for 
Economic Aid. In all of this there is a basic wrong, 
namely, that the problem of the development of Spain’s 
very backward economy is geared, not to Spain’s na- 
tional economic needs, but to the military requirements 
of the Defense Treaties. If to this is added the fact 
that the United States (unlike England 50 years ago) 
is not only an industrial country but also an exporter 
of raw materials and agricultural products, then there 
inevitably comes a deterioration of economic relations 
between the two countries. Why? Because the Cau- 
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dillo’s government, which 
can not count on the sup- 
port of public opinion, is 
obliged to: a) grant conces- 
sions of a military nature, 
thereby also flattering the 
vanity of the military men 
who are the sole present 
support of the regime; b) 
misrepresent the character 
of the alliance and Ameri- 
can aid by depicting them 
as special favors to the Cau- 
dillo personally and the pro- 
duct of an ideological com- 
munity between the United 
States and Spain; c) fran- 
tically solicit emergency aid 
with which to patch up the 
fissures in Spain’s agricultural production and the con- 
stant hemorrhage in foreign credits. 

A month or so ago Franco was in a delicate political 
situation. The man knows his resources; he ordered the 
display of the 203mm. cannons and other weapons de- 
livered by America to the army which supports the 
Spanish dictatorship to be paraded down the Castellana 
in Madrid. “There are loves that kill,’ says an old 
refrain; and so Franco’s “love” for the United States, 
and vice-versa, are killing the good relations between 
Spain and the United States. Aside from a few isolated 
incidents the average Spaniard does not complain of 
the conduct of the Americans in Spain. What is sow- 
ing anti-Americanism day after day is the specious 
“pro-Americanism” of the Caudillo and his henchmen. 

But let us get back to economic matters; one thing 
that is certain is that for over a year now Spanish 
policy is more pronouncedly European in orientation, 
coinciding with the development of certain European 
economic institutions. The question of Spain’s possible 
admission to the European Common Market has be- 
come the pole attracting all financial and economic de- 
bates. It is true that the Catalan industrialists have mis- 
givings, even more, about this, that the Urquijo and 
Central Banks (not to mention the smaller ones) have 
expressed every type of reservation with respect to this 
project in their annual reports and that, although all 
of us Spaniards would like it, the process of joining is 
quite complicated, involving the ratification by the 
parliaments of every one of the member countries. Still, 
official circles keep exercising pressures in the other 
direction and the Catholic “activists” of all tendencies, 
including those of the opposition, steadfastly promote 
Spain’s admission to the European Common Market, 
apparently acting on instructions emanating more from 
Rome than from Madrid. Whatever side one takes, 
there is no question but that Spain in relation to the 
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European Common Market is one of the main preoc- 
cupations of Spanish economists and businessmen to- 
day. In order for Spain to successfully participate in the 
Common Market it would be necessary for a large 
part of her industrial equipment to be renovated (and 
an improvement in the training of her technical spe- 
cialists) and to capitalize a large part of her agricul- 
ture (investments in irrigation and machinery, seeds, 
fertilizers, planned crops, etc.). The Counsellor of Na- 
tional Economy Sr. Antonio Robert spoke along these 
lines several days ago, pointing in addition to the need 
to modernize the railroad, highway and maritime trans- 
portation systems. In his opinion Spain requires a plan 
of her own before she is prepared to enter into the 
European Common Market, and this opinion is shared, 
to greater or lesser extent, by the majority of Spanish 
economists, and it will have to be considered when the 
word “economic aid” becomes something more than 
a mere political pretext. 

Our American friends will tell us that this recon- 
struction of Spain’s economy is our own affair, and they 
will be right. But in the meantime it would be a good 
idea for them to keep a careful eye on the fair-weather 
ally whom they have found in El Pardo Palace. For 
what reasons? They are brought by Sr. Ullastres, Min- 
ister of Commerce and outstanding member of Opus 
Dei, on his return from Bonn. The German-Francoist 
idyll begins again. The Germans made demands and 
the rulers of Madrid began by taking steps to return 
the confiscated German property in Spain to its owners, 
“so as to be able to enter into treaties”. Later a Span- 
ish economic mission made a trip to Bonn, all in vain. 
But this trip was different. Germany is to open a credit 
in Spain so that she can better support the freeing of 
exchanges which would be supposed by her full admis- 
sion into the O.E.E.C. The details of the transaction 
are to be determined in a forthcoming meeting with the 
Spanish bankers in Paris. The Germans will extend 
credits for the purchase of capital goods, and, if one 
can believe Sr. Ullastres, “as far as the volume of these 
credits is concerned, they are prepared to go as far as 
is necessary.” Of course Krupp & Co., with whose rep- 
resentatives Sr. Ullastres conferred, ask a 49% parti- 
cipation in Spanish concerns and a free transference 
of dividends. Ullastres promised much, but in Madrid 
opinions are divided. It is known that the statements 
made by the minister without portfolio Sr. Gual Villal- 
bi about a bilateral trade agreement with the U.S. made 
an unfavorable impression in Germany, where it is 
hoped that Spain will pursue the path of multilateral 
commerce. However Ullastres soothed his German in- 
terlocutors by telling them what everyone knows in Ma- 
drid: namely, that Sr. Gual Villalbi is a minister of 
advanced age who was appointed specifically for the 
purpose of making statements, and for no other reason. 

There can be no doubt but that Germany would like 
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to have Spain be her docile ally in the European com- 
munity, but at the same time could not all of this cause 
a reconsideration of the conditions of American aid? 
And this leads us to the last question: up to now 
it has been known that the extreme left wing opposed 
the agreements with America altogether, and many 
forces of the left have opposed them for having been 
signed with a dictator, though they did not oppose 
them in principle. But that was in 1953; today the 
reality is quite different because economic aid has disil- 
lusioned and military aid has irritated. The idea of a 
revision of the Spanish-American agreements is grow- 
ing among the moderate elements. It has been said that 
some political leaders (Sr. Martin Artajo, to name a 
name) only made this suggestion at the American 
Chamber of Commerce as a maneuver that had been 
previously agreed upon with the Caudillo. Whether this 
is true or not is of little importance, because other 
political sectors that are conservative but at the same 
time decided enemies of the regime favor a substantial 
revision of the Agreements with the U.S. For economic 
reasons? D. Manuel Fuentes Irurozqui, who has been 
closely associated with Spanish foreign commerce dur- 
ing the past decade, stated quite clearly at the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce a month and a half ago: 


“Not only is American aid insufficient, but, further- 
more, the omission of loans for the purchase of new 
equipment, which is what is most needed for the stimu- 
lation of the process of change of our economic struc- 
ture, which is tending toward industrialization, has only 
served to increase the volume of importation of agri- 
cultural products and food.” 

This was repeated in a less blunt way a little later 
by the afore-cited Sr. Robert at the Casa Americana, 
who emphasized the meager results of the aid in capi- 
tal goods. 

In their annual shareholders meetings the banks no 
longer sing their former praises of American aid. On 
the contrary, judging from what so important a re- 
port as the “Estudio Econémico” of the Banco Cen- 
tral (edited under the direction of D. Jestis Prados 
Arrarte) has to say on this subject: 

“In view of the change 


resulting in a substantial increase in our agricultural 
produce and a decrease in the shipments of surplus 
products from the United States... .” 


The tone employed is a discreet one and does not 
go beyond a suggestion. The report speaks of “chang- 
ing the terms” because it can not come out and say 
“revise”. But the conclusion is the same: surplus agri- 
cultural produce are of very little interest; they are 
“bread for today and hunger for tomorrow”, and only 
serve as oxygen tanks for the government’s unfortunate 
foreign exchange policy. (In this year when there is a 
wheat crop in sight of unprecedented abundance, which 
will permit exportation, this question will become more 
acute. ) 

The banks are interested primarily in capital goods 
for heavy industries, which is what they mainly con- 
trol. The economists also understand the peremptory 
need for new equipment in light industry, which is 
urgently needed but can not be imported for lack of 
credits. All agree on the need to restore the entire 
structure of the national economy; to install a new 
signal system in the railroads or add a dozen locomo- 
tives is like trying to empty the pond in El Retiro park 
with a water glass. Even the highways that were mag- 
nificent 25 years ago are worn out today, according 
to official statements, by the heavy trucks and veloci- 
ties to which they have been subjected. All must be 
redone. 

The man in the street is not likely to delve into such 
reasonings, but he directly experiences the results. An 
economic aid supporting a plan for national economic 
reconstruction would help to elevate his standard of 
living. Now, according to official statistics for Barce- 
lona, the cost of living at the end of April, 1958, is 
127.85 against a basis of 100 in June, 1946. On the 
other hand, during these same years, the dividends of 
the Banco de Vizcaya, for instance, have increased by 
more than 40%, according to Sr. Bordegaray, Director 
of the Bank. 

Let us say, dispassionately, that American aid is in- 
significant. But then let us also ask, who is it that 
does benefit by the aid that exists? 





of circumstances foreseen in 








Spain, it would be useful to 
study the situation again 
and to see if after a few 
months have passed and 
monetary stability has been 
regained in our country, the 
terms of the aid for fiscal 
year 1959 might not be al- 
tered. Such an alteration 
could signify a greater sup- 
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NEW BOOKS ON SPAIN 
“REAPERS OF THE STORM’ 


REAPERS OF THE STORM, by Elizabeth Lyttleton 
and Herbert Sturz. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New 
York. $3.95. 


August 11 is the day of publication of a documentary 
novel of Spain today which will be of much interest 
to the readers of IBERICA. 

The two young American authors of the novel, Eliza- 
beth Lyttleton and Robert Sturz, recently spent about 
a year in a small Andalusian fishing village which they 
call “La Farola.” While ostensibly working on a book 
extolling the results of the “Glorious Movement” of the 
Spanish Benefactor, they were in fact busily informing 
themselves on the life in the village as they actually 
found it, patiently gaining the confidence of its inhabi- 
tants and outwitting the local authorities who kept 
them under close surveillance. Their motivation and 
modus operandi are, however, best described in their 
own words in the book’s Introduction: 

““*You have seen our village. You know our people. 
You have seen how they live and what they suffer. The 
Fascists have so many opportunities to give their ver- 
sion, to tell their lies in America and the rest of the 
world. If ever you have the chance, if ever anyone will 
listen, we ask that you tell our story.’ 

“Thus spoke a friend in ‘La Farola,’ the name we 
have given the village on the Malaga coast where we 
lived for more than a year. 

“We determined to do as he asked. But how to do 
it? A straight documentary would land our friends in 
trouble, perhaps in prison. A novel seemed the only 
answer—a novel, however, which conformed to reality, 
in which all the essentials were true, to the best of our 
knowledge. 

“To gather authentic material for a novel about La 
Farola was no small task. The way led into the lairs 
of every caste and class and branched into the district 
and provincial capitals, into churches, convents, schools, 
hospitals, clinics, jails, prisons, and brothels. It clove 
the sea with the prows of fishing boats. It lost itself in 
grassy paths under the olive trees. It crept through 
stealthy furrows where starving hands clawed at the few 
potatoes passed over when the fields were harvested. 

“Soon it became apparent that the authorities would 
do all in their power to prevent any light being shed 
upon the miseries of the poor. 

“Denounced to the Civil Guard and subjected to 
daily questioning, we were faced with a dilemma: was 
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it morally possible to abandon those who had seized 
upon us as the only means of speaking to the outside 
world which had presented itself in twenty years? The 
decision was not a difficult one. We were bound to 
keep faith with those friends who were risking their 
safety and perhaps their lives. 

“To devise a means of continuing our work under 
the surveillance of the Secret Police was more difficult. 
We were forced to resort to lies, to cultivate friendships 
among informers, torturers, and murderers. 

“Does this have a melodramatic ring? It is true, nev- 
ertheless. A letter from Foreign Minister Artajo, bless- 
ing our project, and one bearing General Franco’s per- 
sonal seal were of assistance in keeping the local watch- 
dogs at bay. An outline of a book we purported to be 
writing, urging the United States Congress to give the 
regime more money, hung conspicuously on our study 
walls. 

“An unpleasant way to live. And more unpleasant 
still to endure the visits of the Civil Guard, municipal 
police, and representatives of the Falange, who often 
stayed for hours at a time, conversing on all manner 
of subjects, sometimes with a great deal of charm: 
there was always the gloomy foreboding that this charm 
might suddenly evaporate and that a lurking sadism 
might take its place. 

“On Twelfth Night, full of holiday cheer, the mayor 
confided that for the first six months our letters had 
been opened by the Secret Police but finally it had been 
decided that we were trustworthy. We did not tell the 
mayor that many of our letters had been written ex- 
pressly for the eyes of the Secret Police. We kept up 
this practice to the last postcard we mailed in Spain.” 

The painstaking and courageous efforts of the young 
authors resulted in a novel of which the distinguished 
English literary critic, V. S. Pritchett, has said: “It is 
the only intimate and concentrated study of Spanish 
social conditions among the very poor in the last 20 
years and, for that reason, it is most valuable . . . they 
(the authors) do not write as tourists or as snatchers 
of anecdote and the affectionate-picturesque. They have 
listened and listened; and at the point where most for- 
eigners turn away, they have diligently pushed the mat- 
ter further. This quiet, attentive book will not be liked 
in Spain; but it describes a Spain some Americans care 
to know about.”? And in a letter commenting on Reap- 


1 New Statesman, 7 June 1958. 
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ers of the Storm Ramon Sender says: “Reading the 
book has been a pleasure not only because it is a good 
documentary novel but also a genuine work of art. For 
many years I do not recall having read a book about 
Spain so close to real reality and so inspired. I hope 
that the lovers of conventional Andalusia with its cas- 
tenets, guitars and bullfighting will read it. Then may- 
be they will find out what the Spain of today is, as 
well as the dramatic Andalusia of always.” 

However, lest the emphasis on realism implied in the 
above comments and the definition of the book as a 
“Documentary Novel” should convey an idea of a sort 
of dry sociological treatise, an ethnologist’s study of lo- 
cal folk customs, we quote two descriptive passages, the 
first of which is rather timely, which serve to illustrate 
the very readable, and at times even lyrical style in 
which REAPERS OF THE STORM is written. 


“THE GOLDEN FIG AND THE DOLPHIN” 


Late July, time of the golden fig and the dolphm. 
Light and ripeness blind the eye. Clustering grapes fat- 
ten on the vine. Raisins dry on the rooftops and the 
tops of the balustrades. The young cane is viper green. 
In the campos an abundance of tomatoes, green and 
red peppers, onions, and rhubarb. 

Melons loll from the stem, like the breasts of a too- 
slender girl; and give off a mouth-watering perfume. 

The not-so-seductive squashes bide their time—they 
will offer themselves in winter, when other pleasures 
are done. 

There has not been a drop of rain or a threatening 
cloud since April. The river is running rocks; and in 
the hillside reservoirs water is let out sparingly to trickle 
round the roots of the crops, or splash through the 
ditches where women wash their clothes. 

Remedios and Dolores of the kiosk spend long hours 
at the chorro. It is a great place for relaying scandal. 

“The husband of Fulanica—So-and-So—is a man of 
many vices,” offered Remedios, scrubbing at a large 
stain. “He spends everything on drink and whores.” 

“What can you expect?” demanded Dolores. “He who 
falls sick of the disease of going with whores is a long 
time getting well.” 

“How true,” put in Emilia. “But the father was the 
same. Of such wood, such a chip.” 

“Fulanica never complains,” Remedios went on. “To 
hear her talk you’d think her husband was as honor- 
able as any other man, yet he doesn’t bring home the 
half of what he earns. Her children are always hungry 
and still she doesn’t open her mouth.” 

“Que va,” said Dolores scornfully. “My husband 
doesn’t act that way, but if he did I’d publish it abroad. 
Because if he wants the name of being honorable, let 
him earn it.” 

Little Loli had edged close to the women and was 
eavesdropping. Spying the child Remedios yelled: “Get 
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out of here! Anda! Anda! I'll give you a blow that 
will make you wet your paws! Ay, what a bad girl. 
Electric bug, meddling in what doesn’t concern you! 
But what was I about to say? Oh, yes. About Zutano. 
Have you heard what a vile thing Zutano has done? 
May I go into rigor mortis if it isn’t true .. .” 

And so they go on for hours, their hands in the cool 
water, their faces screwed up against the sun. 

Dolphins swim along the shore, venture in close to 
the jetties. 

The days are hot with a harsh, dry heat. The fisher- 
men’s feet burn at noon. Doors stand open from the 
first peep of dawn till late at night. The houses in La 


Farola, built of stone and tile, are cool glades in the 
summer. 


As you walk through the village, your throat parched 
and your face on fire, your eyes are drawn towards one 
glade after another. You see the long hall and the 
patio lush with green plants. You see the women at 
their household tasks, or sitting and fanning themselves. 
You see an octopus hanging on a wire—a treat to be 
served up on some feast day. 

Flies swarm round the hordes of naked children, crawl 
over the bare legs of the women, plague at the sweat- 
ing bodies of laborers in the fields, settle on the faces 
of men sleeping in the shade of the boats. Mothers brush 
them indolently from the eyelids of suckling infants. 

Heat draws out the smells in the Fishing Quarter: 
garbage, fish, offal, urine, and excrement. The latrines 
do not drain; fishermen use the beach, the cane field, 
the church wall. 

Although heaven squanders its golden light as in 
some forcing house of the gods, still the poor cannot 
get enough of it. There is truth in the proverb which 
says that the poor eat the sunshine. And the sun pro- 
vides the poor with their sanitation system. Without it 
bacilli would breed. 

While the gentry snore behind closed shutters, poor 
women take their sewing and their little ones and pass 
long afternoons on the beach. 

In the Baths of Julius Caesar the sefioritos forego 
the siesta to stake a few pesetas at poker. Gambling is 
against the law—but the law is taking a siesta—a long 
siesta. 

Around six the whole world sits down to merienda, 
a “tea” consisting of sausages, cheese, eggs, fried or 
marinated fish, biscuits, and sweets—whatever the 
family larder will afford. 

Then, as the ball of earth turns, and La Farola’s back 
is once again to the sun, the evening breeze touches the 
villagers with sensuous fingers. They walk up and down 
the main street, from Civil Guard Headquarters to the 
Bar of the Asses. A few energetic souls extend the line 
of march to the orphanage on one end and the grave-~ 
yard on the other; but no one varies the course. This 
is the evening paseo, the hour when women show them- 
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selves in their prettiest dresses, arms and neck exposed, 
flowers in the hair. They have spent the previous hour 
picking flowerets from the jasmine blossoms and stick- 
ing them on bamboo splits. Pinned in the hair like a 
high comb this arrangement adds height and a queenly 
voluptuousness to the humblest head. When a woman 
starts from her house the flowerets are still in bud; as 
she strolls the buds unfold, giving off a rich perfume. 
The women are themselves ambling flowers. 

Night rolls in upon La Farola in a wave of socia- 
bility. Those with well-filled wallets eat ice cream or 
drink beer at the sidewalk cafés. 

The town sits half the night in the street, in lazy 
confabulation. Dinner is eaten at eleven or after. 

The gentry sit at midnight supper in their gardens, 
mingling with the summer people, pouring out mellow 
courtesies with the wine. 

It is a delightful season, this of the golden fig and 
the dolphin. 


“THE SEA COMES IN 

THROUGH THE PILLARS OF HERCULES” 

The paella was proclaimed a success, in the kitchen 
where Mari Sol and Loli and the baby licked the pot, 
as well as in the diningroom. When the dishes were 
washed and the floor scrubbed, and Don Primitivo sent 
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on his way (for of all sacred things the siesta was most 
sacred), Mari Sol wandered down to the beach to get 
a breath of air, Loli and the baby tagging after her. 

Only then did she realize that the sea was trans- 
figured. There was a wild brightness everywhere. Great 
rollers, thundering through the Pillars of Hercules, had 
brought the grand, steady pant of the ocean to La 
Farola. The waters came clothed in the mantle of the 
deep—the essence of blue, dark yet vivid, midnight in 
the sun, if that could be, frothing and marbled white. 
In contrast the sky was cloudless sickly pale; with the 
wind blowing the sunlight in long streaks, drawing out 
the liquid light as from a gland and spinning it across 
the sky in a vast wind-woven web, bluish and sinister. 

The whole scene winked and sparkled and foamed 
and blew and swirled, a delight to Senorita Candelaria, 
who had come down to revel in Nature’s wild mood. 
Near her were a group of women of all ages, their black 
shawls fighting the wind. They had come down, not to 
revel in the storm, but to pray. 

“Give me the baby and run home,” Mari Sol said 
to her sister. “Ask Mama where Papa and the Gallina 
are.” 

The child darted away and Mari Sol stood transfixed, 
staring into wind and windblown light and white- 
maned waves racing for the shore. 
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Editorial 


THE DANGEROUS FINAL PHASE 


In the course of his recent interview with M. Serge 
Groussard, an editor of the Parisian daily, Le Figaro, 
General Franco made some remarks which are not 
lacking in interest. This does not mean that the gen- 
eral brought any new ideas to the light of day. On 
the contrary; one of the aspects of his interview 
which was of interest was his admission, for the first 
time, of the validity of some of the old charges which 
his adversaries have always made against him. This 
for the past; the second feature of interest concerned 
the present: namely, the contemptuous way in which, 
with the habitual short-sightedness of a man lack- 
ing in political endowments, he treated the great prob- 
lem which stands before him: the problem of the 
half a million political refugees. 

Coinciding with his opponents’ charges, Franco 
admitted that he received aid during the Civil War 
from all over the world: a battalion of Irish Catho- 
lics, troops from Germany and Italy (without, how- 
ever, stating to what extent), and he conceded that 
this aid from foreign sources had contributed to a 
felicitous termination of the war. He coincided with 
other old charges of his opponents by reaffirming his 
admiration for Hitler and his cordial esteem for Mus- 
solini: 

“That debt of blood to the German and Italian 
armies had to be paid,” he said, in trying to justify 
his having dispatched the Blue Division to fight the 
allies during World War II. 

All of this for the past; as to the present, the 
second aspect referred to above, there is his attitude 
toward his great problem, the Spanish exiles. Know- 
ing what we know of the tragic experiences of so 
many Spanish refugees who returned to Spain, and 
of the life led by those Republicans who never left 
their country, his affirmation that the victims of the 
Civil War have the same rights in Spain as do the 
nationalists, and a normal position in the life of the 
country, is astonishing.“ Now we are a united people,” 
says Franco; “Now many former ‘Republicans’ per- 
form important functions in our country.” But he 
mentions no names and quotes no figures. In truth, 
such ‘Republicans,’ who can be counted on the 
fingers of one hand, have lost that quality, or never 
really had it. These are the very few who preferred 
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to beg their daily bread from the regime rather than 
endure the rigors of an honorable exile. 

Today over half a million expatriated Spaniards 
live in over 25 different countries, enduring with for- 
titude a life replete with sacrifice—though there are 
a few exceptions—thus rendering honor to the reason 
for their exile. With an apparent contempt which 
does not become a man occupying the office of chief 
of state, General Franco tries to depict this half a 
million as being persons who by now have become 
adjusted to life in other countries and who no longer 
care about their native country. 

“Many of these refugees prefer to maintain their 
status as political refugees because it implies advan- 
tages in the countries in which they have settled. 
Others have put down roots in their country of asy- 
lum and one can not expect them to give up their 
situations which are often very advantageous.” 

General Franco knows better than this; he knows 
very well that the political exiles, the great mass of 
exiles, have always cherished their hope, and what 
is today their decision, to return to their own coun- 
try, and to remake it in peace and freedom and in- 
corporate it into the community of free and demo- 
cratic countries of the West. This General Franco 
knows very well, and he shows that he knows it by 
trying to distort the situation and conceal its true di- 
mensions: namely, that in this problem lies the great- 
est enemy of his reign, with king or without. For the 
union between the exterior and the interior is a fact; 
the decision of the exiles has been made. 

Franco will put off the termination of his dicta- 
torship as long as he can. As in the case of all dic- 
tatorships, he will preserve his power by the identical 
means with which he acquired it: by force and vio- 
lence, as for him there is no other way, and he will 
not give up voluntarily. But all dictatorships are 
ephemeral, and as they near their end the founder- 
ing dictators cling desperately to power and catastro- 
phe is the result if the forces sustaining them are 
not sufficiently perspicacious to force the issue before 
it is too late. 

Now, it appears, the two most solid foundations 
of the regime are beginning to do just that. They 
foresee the dangers lying ahead, and are trying to 
avoid them. Let us hope that it will be that way. 
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BUSINESS IS BUSINESS 


Though the Franco Government has never been favor- 
ably regarded by the public at large, it must be con- 
ceded that most of the representatives of industry and 
big business have lent it their support. The fascist type 
state autocracy and interventionism in economic and 
business spheres only elicited muted groans from this 
quarter. Industrialists and financiers awaited their day 
in patience, and they were right to wait. First the 
purging of the old guard Falangists from the Govern- 
ment a year or so ago and their replacement by men 
of conservative backgrounds increased the prospects of 
the private business interests; later it became necessary 
for them to exert pressures, to threaten with the mon- 
archy. . . . Now today they have won a big point in the 
issuing for sale on the Bolsa (stock exchange) of a block 
of 1,500 millions of preferred stock in “Siderurgica de 
Avilés” (“Iron Foundry of Avilés”), heretofore the 
exclusive property of the I.N.I., which in turn is the 
exclusive property of the State. 

This followed the sale of 225 million shares in “Fri- 
goricos (Refrigerators) Industriales de Galicia,” also 
an I.N.I. subsidiary. The “Siderirgica de Avilés” or 
ENSIDESA, as it is called for convenience sake, al- 
ready has a Capitalization of 11,200 million pesetas; 
soon, if one can give credence to the rumors circulating 
in well-informed financial circles, this figure will be 
closer to 20,000 million or even to 30,000 million. There 
is talk of “great and mysterious” purchasers who wish 
to transform the iron industry. 

All of this plus the publicity campaign unleashed in 
connection with issuance of the ENSIDESA stock have 
already elicited protests (platonic ones, to be sure) 
from Falangist syndicalist sources. But it all boils down 
to the fact that the government would like to buy with 
a bit of economic “liberalism” the support, or at least 
the neutrality, of the big financial interests so as to 
strangle all political liberalism. 


APPEALS FOR FOREIGN CAPITAL 


In general the most pressing financial and economic 
problems of the country are forcing the government to 
jettison its old principles of “economic nationalism” and 
to be ready and willing to do business with any other 
country. If such a country turns out to be an old ally, 
then so much the better. Such is the case of Germany 
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after the visit to Bonn of Sr. Ullastres, Spanish Min- 
ister of Commerce. | 
This important member of Opus Dei was the first 
Minister to suggest (to his German hosts) a possible 
modification of the law of 1939 limiting foreign invest- 
ments in Spanish ‘concerns to 25% of their total capi- 
talization, and the possible implementation of a certain 
clause which might enable the Spanish Government to 
raise this percentage, especially in the case of good 
friends. The importance which the German aid, prom- 
ised to Spain in exchange for substantial concessions 
regarding the conditions of investment of private Ger- 
man capital in Spain, can have for the Spanish Gov- 
ernment’s economic policy is beyond dispute. So now 
the government has initiated the psychological prepara- 
tion for its disengagement from one of the myths with 
which it rose to power. Various newspapers are pub- 
lishing officially-inspired articles calling attention to 
the need to attract foreign capital. Behind this new 
policy may also be a matter of which there has been 
much vague talk lately, namely, the question of pos- 
sible oil concessions. It is known that the Council of 
Ministers has drafted a “Law of Hydrocarburates” ; 
details have not yet been made public but those in the 
know assert that it provides for a participation of for- 
eign capital on a basis as high as 100%, that is for the 
total delivery of the hypothetical oil (less hypothetical 
than one might think, according to some well-informed 
geologists) to foreign companies. It is also said that Sr. 
Ullastres referred to this aspect of the new Law of 
Hydrocarburates during his talks in Bonn. 


SIR DAVID ECCLES’ VISIT 

As the country’s economic straits oblige the govern- 
ment to light candles to all Saints, it was enchanted by 
the recent visit made by the British Minister of Com- 
merce, Sir David Eccles, the first British Cabinet Min- 
ister to make an official visit to Franco Spain. 

While with the Germans one must keep up appear- 
ances of being confirmed advocates of Spain’s candi- 
dacy for the European Common Market, with the 
British understanding insinuations with respect to a 
preference for the British-backed free trade zone plan 
are in order. Political problems were touched on also 
during the hour and a half talk which Sir David had 
with the Caudillo. If they were not in complete agree- 
ment on some points, such as their respective evalua- 
tions of the recent changes in France, they saw eye to 
eye on others. The Caudillo expounded to Sir David 
the dangers inherent in communist penetration in the 
world of trade, and then used this as the basis for solicit- 
ing more trade with Britain. It appears that the British 
Minister was favorably impressed by the interview and 
that the Prime Minister Mr. MacMillan has confirmed 
this. Of course it should also be mentioned that in or- 
der for Sir David to obtain as clear an impression as 
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possible of Spain the most extraordinary police precau- 
tions against a possible popular demonstration were 
taken during his stay in Madrid. 

Sir David also spent two and a half hours in con- 
ference with Sr. Ullastres, and held talks with Sr. 
Planell, Minister of Industry, and Sr. Suances, Direc- 
tor of the I.N.I. In spite of Spain’s lack of sterling 
credits a plan for an increase in British sales in Spain 
through an interchange of goods was mapped out. Im- 
mediately after these talks had been held an import 
license was granted to RENFE, the State-controlled 
railway company, for the importation of 317,500 
pounds worth of electric locomotives. 

The atmosphere of the conversations was animated 
by Spain’s implicit promise to permit British participa- 
tion in the installation of atomic energy reactors planned 
within three years in view of a probable depletion of 
hydraulic resources. However the NUCLENOR (Atomic 
Energy company formed by the “Viesgo” and “Iber- 
duero” companies) seemed to favor American coopera- 
tion, and the first step has been taken with the “Inter- 
nuclear Co. of Missouri, U.S.A.,” for the installation 
of the first atomic reactor at Sobrén, on the banks of 
the Ebro. This decision would seem to indicate that 
American-type reactors will be used in the Spanish 
installations. British reactions to this step are not yet 
known. 


ECONOMIC ANXIETIES 


Naturally the recent extention of credits amounting to 
$24.5 million by the Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton for electric power centers in Spain (the total cost 
of these centers will amount to about $67 million) has 
raised the hopes in some official circles of a possible in- 
crease in American credits in general. The Madrid 
newspaper ABC has gone so far as to predict that Spain 
might well receive up to $100 million in various forms 
of American aid during the coming fiscal year. 

But be that as it may, as we said at the beginning 
“‘Business is Business,” and the regime never wastes the 
slightest opportunity to try to make a good bargain. 
Commercial relations with the United Arab Republic 
(a country which has received some very harsh treat- 
ment in the directed press of the regime) are getting 
better and better, prompting the appointment of a com- 
mercial attaché in Cairo. The very recent agreements 
covering large-scale shipments of wheat to Egypt in 
exchange for cotton are proof of this improvement. 
Furthermore, trade with Poland, Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia continue, though slowly; a trade which the 
Caudillo then utilizes so as to speak of the “economic 
pressures” of the East and thus carry on his favorite 
game of selling to the highest bidder after maneuvering 
with straw ones. But we also know that shipments of 
bisulphate have been received from Russia in exchange 
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for exportations of oranges and lemons from Spain last 
winter. 


MISTRUST OF FRENCH POLICY 

Though the diplomatic point of view is of course quite 
different from the economic, there are occasions when 
they come into sharp conflict. For instance, the rap- 
prochement with Germany and close relations of the 
Ministry of Foreign Relations with the Vatican both 
place Spain in a position of having to support the 
European Common Market; this position is not shared, 
however, by most of the financiers and industrialists of 
Spain, who prefer the British-sponsored free trade zone 
plan. 

Then there is the question of a possible Spanish 
participation in the exploitation of the oil resources of 
the Sahara. In the eyes of the pro-Germans such a 
participation seems more feasible by means of a Euro- 
pean-African integration. However there are diplomats 
who prefer a direct understanding with France and 
Morocco. So far the only thing that France seems to 
have promised is Spain’s participation in a gigantic 
North African-Spanish-French pipe line. The new fac- 
tor which seems to be complicating the situation is that 
the De Gaulle Government is in no hurry for the con- 
struction of a European community. As yet the regime 
does not have confidence in the new orientations of 
French policy. True, the new Government includes a 
man regarded as a friend, M. Pinay, but the former 
chief of Free France himself and, above all, his Min- 
ister André Malraux are sources of concern to the con- 
formist and conservative mentalities in the Spanish 
government. The most rightist among them have faith 
and hope in the political group represented by the 
Committees of Public Health in Algeria. In this con- 
nection the articles appearing in the Madrid press by 
certain “special correspondents” in Algiers are sig- 
nificant. As an example we quote one of them, signed 
by Martinez Tomas: 

“For the time being there is confidence in De Gaulle, 
but the conditions under which he was obliged to make 
his ‘experience’ are regarded with mistrust. In Algeria 
one senses the nausea caused by the old manners of 
official France.” 

There can be no doubt but that this point of view 
is more prevalent among military circles, which brings 
us to another aspect of foreign policy: our relations 
with Morocco. The Madrid Government has the great- 
est desire to improve these relations and the evacuation 
of the first 3,500 Spanish troops from Moroccan ter- 
ritory has been the first gesture to be made along these 
lines. But the Moroccan Government wants this to be 
followed up by a total and effective evacuation, where- 
as on the other hand the Spanish military are murmur- 
ing more and more overtly over their government’s 
policy of abandoning positions in Morocco. A few days 
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ago Sr. Balafrej, Moroccan Prime Minister, empha- 
sized this point to the Spanish Ambassador, who was 
then summoned back to Madrid for consultations. The 
Spanish government has no desire to provoke new 
clashes with Morocco and only wishes to retain its posi- 
tions in Ifni and Rio de Oro. But the military men, 
who are also chafing over the new law which anticipates 
the retirement of many officers to civilian life and ac- 
tivities, could well be a serious impediment to such 
plans. 


“CERTAIN EXCESSES” OF GENERAL FRANCO 


Finally, the Portuguese elections (in which 25% of the 
votes went to the opposition candidate, in spite of 
coercions and illegalities), followed by a wave of pro- 
test strikes, have seriously disturbed the Spanish rulers 
who had thought that flank of their positions more 
secure. These disturbances came a few days after the 
publication in Spain of the Caudillo’s interview with 
the French journalist, M. Serge Groussard, an editor 
of the Parisian newspaper Le Figaro where the inter- 
view appeared originally in the newspaper’s editions of 
June 12 and 13, and in which the Spanish Chief of 
State sang the praises of his Portuguese colleague. To- 
day the foundations of the Portuguese dictatorship are 
creaking too. 

I have not referred to the aforementioned interview 
as the reader will surely be familiar with it, but per- 
haps not with the reactions of some of the servitors of 
the regime who heaped abuse on the French journalist 
in Madrid cafes and journalistic circles because of his 
valiant statement made at the end of the interview. 
It was then that M. Groussard told the Caudillo that 
were the situation of 1936 to repeat itself he would be 
prepared to fight with heart and soul in the Republican 
ranks. As can well be imagined the Madrid newspapers 
were all but sold out on the day of publication of this 
extraordinary statement. Also much commented on here 
was Franco’s admission that “certain excesses” had been 


perpetrated during the repressions ensuing the Civil 
War. 


“SOMETHING IS HAPPENING IN SPAIN” 


But only then? What about the arrests of students ac- 
cused of belonging to the “Agrupacién Socialista Uni- 
versitaria,” the socialist (and anti-communist) student 
organization, reported last month? Among the students 
who have been arrested subsequently are Ramon Mar- 
ra, of the College of Philosophy and Letters, also known 
as a writer, and Fernando Santos, of the same College, 
and Pedro Moliner, of the College of Engineers. The 
students Juan Manuel Kindelan and Francisco Bustelo 
have managed to flee the country thereby escaping 
police persecution. 


We feel obliged to point out that the 21-year old 
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student Fernando Santos has worked as Secretary Gen--. 
eral in the American Field Service of the Casa Ameri- 
cana, in the American Embassy, for three years now. 
Upon being appraised of his imprisonment his family 
called upon the American Embassy for help, but not 
only did the Embassy officials ignore the matter en- 
tirely but, according to our information, they have re- 
fused to help Sr. Santos in any way whatsoever. 


In the meantime Colonel Aymar, of the Special 
Tribunal Against Communism and Freemasonry, has 
issued a warrant for the arrest of the diplomat Vicente 
Girbau, who has already spent a year in prison as a 
result of the events of February, 1956, and has been 
denied the right to pursue his diplomatic career for a 
period of three years. Sr. Girbau, who lives abroad at 
present, has appointed Sr. Tuiz Gallard6én as his at- 
torney. We know that the Ministry and Undersecretariat 
of Foreign Relations have been placed at the disposi- 
tion of the Tribunal, but this step has made a very bad 
impression among quite a few members of the diplo- 
matic corps and officials of the Ministry. 

A few days ago the rumor was going around Madrid 
that the case against Sr. Girbau was based on state- 
ments made by the two students, Srs. Barros and Reiser, 
delegates of the international student organization 
COSEC, who had been expelled from Spain last month. 
It is now known that this rumor is unfounded. What 
actually happened was that the police effected an il- 
legal search of Sr. Barros’ room in the Hotel Nacional 
and obtained sufficient evidence thereby (and perhaps 
through other measures resulting from espionage 
abroad) to build up an ironclad case against Sr. 
Girbau. 

In Barcelona the trial of the communist Sr. Fabregas 
(who appeared in court in handcuffs) and others ac- 
cused of reorganizing the Partido Socialista Unida of 
Catalonia and of participating in the strikes of 1957 
took place. Sr. Fabregas received a 7-year sentence, the 
others sentences not exceeding one year. In _ political 
circles it was observed that the trial was held under dif- 
ficult circumstances in spite of the ideology of the de- 
fendants, as the court only had proofs of strictly politi- 
cal activities and the trial very much resembled a “trial 
of ideas.” 

To close, there is other political news, but we lack 
space. The visit made by Sr. Sanz Orrio, Minister of 
Labor, to the Asturian mine region was an attempt to 
assuage the discontent reigning there since the strikes. 
In Christian Democratic circles there is activity tending 
to unmask the “collaborationists” with the regime, be- 
ginning with the Martin Artajo brothers. Even in the 
Catholic hierarchy instructions have been given to keep 
a distance from the regime. And so, the much vaunted 
theory that “nothing is happening in Spain”? is false. 

TELMO LORENZO 
Madrid, July 1, 1958 
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GERMAN ECONOMIC 

AID FOR SPAIN 

A dispatch with a Bonn dateline ap- 
pearing in the June 18 issue’of the 
Madrid newspaper ABC states: 
“The West German Government will 
help Spain to attain closer relations 
with the European Economic Union 
and to overcome her financial prob- 
lems, according. to, a representative 
of the tederal government. This an- 
nouncement was made at the end 
of the, visit in Bonn of the Spanish 
Minister of Commerce, Sr. Ullastres. 


“The federal government consid- 
ers that: the best way for Spain. to 
overcome her difficulties of interna- 
tional exchange, prime impediment 
to her becoming a full member of 
the Organization of. European. Eco- 
nomic Cooperation, is the confer- 
ence of Spanish bankers to. be held 
in Paris'in July. Through such. ne- 
gotiations, the German _representa- 
tive said; a system will be. estab- 
lished by. means. of which. an _§all- 
over credit will be granted Spain 
with which she will, be able to en- 
ter into the multi-lateral market of 
merchandise and payments. 


‘On the other hand, the ‘Hermes’ 
credit insurance company, a. proper- 
ty of the German government; has 
already expressed its willingness to 
extend from 200 to:300 millions: of 
marks in credits for German ex- 
ports to Spain. 


“The Germans also ‘express the 
opinion that the 25% limitation on 
investments of foreign ‘capital in 
Spanish industry should be discon- 
tinued, ‘and that - this : percentage 
should be increased to 49%. 


“According to the same spokes- 
man,’ Sr. Ullastres gave assurances 
that such a change is the subject 
of study, as well as a plan for the 
liberalization of maritime traffic, in 
accordance with the’ norms of the 
O.E.E.C.” 
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A draft of a law concerning the vol- 
untary transference of Army officers 
to service’ in civilian organizations 
has been approved ‘by the Council 
of Ministers, presided over by Gen- 
eral Franco.” 


The draft’ s Preamble says that 
“The organization of the Army fore- 
seen in the Law of Budgets under 
study by the central High Command 
of the Army, provides for a. reduc- 
tion of military personnel, because 
of the diminution. of units and serv- 
ices as well as the.progressive..ac- 
quisition of modérn material . Prec 

The drafted law Consists of 7 ar- 
ticles, in- which it spécifies that “the 
chiefs and officers: passing over. into 
civilian services will) remain a part 
of their respective branches of . the 
Armed forces and :will receive the 
following. compensations: pay, bo- 
nuses, | ‘housing, family. ‘indemniza- 
tion. 

“Those living on military ‘proper- 
ty may continue to do so for 2 years. 
Also they: will have the right. to; ap- 
ply for accomodations ,in. the’ dwell- 
ings being planned by the: Ministry 
of the Army for retired military eetr 


sonnel, 


“For services made to civilian or- 
ganizations they will receive the 


emoluments established by ‘such or- 


ganizations” . “The period in 
which they ferrinin in ‘civilian. serv- 
ices ‘ will be considered as active 
duty”. 

It seems elias’ that! the military 
men, over abundant! for so many 
teasons, are being given a privileged 
status with respect to civilian em- 
ployees, who do not:conceal their 
hostility toward such a: law. 





AUSTRIAN UNIONS 
PROTEST REPRESSIONS 
ICFTU Radio Service: — 

In‘ answer to ‘the call from the IC- 
FTU fora protest action against the 
repressions to’ ‘which the: striking 
workers in Spain had been -subject- 
ed, the Austrian’ trade union federa- 
tion (OGB) has ‘addressed''a formal 
letter to the Spanish ambassador to 
Vienna for transmission*to his Gov- 


sses “It Ais PIER IZ 


mass-arrests, the deportations and 
the ill-treatment meted out by the 
Spanish authorities to the Spanish 
workers who had gone on strike for 
higher wages. The ‘Austrian’ trade 
unions. dematid the! immediate? cés: 
sation’ of reprisals against Spanish 
workers who are demanding their 
democratic and économic: tights; the 
immediate release of the workers ar- 
rested’ for’ strikingj0and ‘the’ intro- 
duction ‘of the freedoms-of speech, 
of association and ‘of’ the press) = © 





MUSSOLINI'S WIDOW’ 
VISITS FRANCO 


In} June Mussolini’s widow, :made 
a tour of Spanish cemeteries, placing 
flowers..on.. the .tombs of. Italian 
soldiers, who died fighting: for.,.Fran- 
co in Spain during the Civil: War. 
. Accompanied by. the Italian, ex- 
Commandante Gambara, she visited 
Madrid where she, was cordially:re- 
ceived .by General, Franco; and, his 
wife, Aconeding to, Il Socolo,d’Italia 
of, June: 22: 

“General Franco reaffirmed. the 
unity of policy and ideals that unit- 
ed him with Mussolini: He recalled 
his last meeting with Mussolini, em- 
phasizing the exquisite: humanity 
and: sensibility of the Italian states- 
man. 3 
The ‘widow continued ‘her round 
of cemeteries. 





SPANISH-ARAB 
REPUBLIC TRADE 


London Financial Times; June>23: 
In the trade agreement signed be- 
tween Spain and the ‘United Arab 
Republic, Spain -will supply 300,000 
tons of? ‘flour’ and 50,000» tons: of 
wheat, at a price of $60:and $70 
per ton respectively, im “exchange 
for an — gg 0 Eeyp- 


tian cotton. 





EXPORT-IMPORT 
CREDIT TO SPAIN: 


The Export-Import Bank of: Wash- 
ington has: approved a ‘$24,550,000 
credit for two Spanish: power com- 


-panies, “Iberduero” and “Empresa 


Nacional de Electricidad.” 


d 





SPAIN IN THE FOREIGN PRESS - 


La Croix, of Paris: 
The following paragraphs are from 
an article entitled ‘Spain and the 
United States,’ appearing in the 
June 15 edition of the Catholic 
newspaper, La Croix, of Paris: 
“The speech delivered by Gener- 
al Franco before the new Cortes 
did not take into account more than 
in a partial way the national and in- 
ternational atmosphere favorable to 
the restoration. of the  menarchy, 
and little repercussion of Don Juan’s 
trip to the United States. 


“There has been much talk of a 
trip by General Franco to Washing- 
ton, but it has not been possible to 
realize it because of the dangers of 
its’ being a failure in view of his 
manifest unpopularity. In’‘any case 
what is certain is that American 
aid does not come up to the amount 
needed by the Madrid government. 

“In proclaiming his “Law of the 
Principles of the National Move- 
ment” Franco hoped: to~ calm’ the 
restiveness of the forces supporting 
him: the Army, the Church and the 
conservative classes, assuring ‘them 
a future under the present situation. 
But in order to assure his personal 
power he has obliged the monarch- 
ists to make an artificial compro- 
mise with the Falange, though this 
is not the force which conditions 
the policy, but rather, Franco’s de- 
sire to weaken. the monarchist. pres- 
sure for the création of a legal state 
incompatible with personal power. 

“Are the measures adopted in his 
new Law sufficient to change the 
international climate, especially the 
American climate, with ‘respect to 
the Franco regime? 

“It has been repeatedly said dur- 
ing these last months that, just as 
Franco has politically debilitated 
first the Falange, then Catholic Ac- 
tion, so is he now trying to debili- 
tate Opus Dei. But the complex 
Spanish political reality does not 
‘permit such a simplification. The 
policy of division and neutralization 
itself is wearing out. In these mo- 
ments the Falangists are discontent- 
ed and are trying to take their 
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vengeance on Franco who, in their 
opinion, has betrayed them . . . The 
Catholics. are restive about the fu- 
ture... At the same time the Army 
has lost confidence in the Generalis- 
simo because of the collapse of his 
Arab policy. Thus it would not look 
as though any organized group or 
institution whatsoever would back 
Franco’s personal policy.” 





"DE GAULLE IS 
NOT FRANCO" 


Aux Ecoutes, Paris, June 20: 

An article with the above heading 
appearing in the Parisian weekly 
Aux Ecoutes of June 20 reported 
the following conversation between 
the British Minister of Commerce, 
Sir David Eccles, and General Fran- 
co, during the former’s recent visit 
in Madrid: 

““TDJo you know that you are the 
first member of the British cabinet 
to make an official visit to Madrid 
in’ the last twenty years?’ said. Fran- 
co; ‘All of the countries’ of the 
Commonwealth persist in ignoring 
us because we do not believe in the 
virtues of parliamentary democracy. 
However, look what has. happened 
in France, your traditional ally. The 
Parliament collapsed and the French 
people called for the strong man...’ 

“*You are mistaken,’ replied Sir 
David. ‘In France the strong man 
came to save his country from Civil 
War, whereas in Spain he came to 
unchain it.’ 

“Franco chose to change the sub- 
ject. 

“Tt is true that the streets of Ma- 
drid during -the British Méinister’s 
visit showed. that. the ‘strong man’ is 
not very sure of his strength. Be- 
cause of a fear of student demon- 
strations resulting from the news of 
the Portuguese election results Fran- 
co organized a strange parade in the 
capital: a long cortége of police 
vans, new ones that had just arrived 
from the United States, and 
equipped, as in Chicago, with tear 
gas grenades.” 


STANDARD OF LIVING 
LOWER THAN IN 1956 


ICFTU Spotlight, June, 1958:— 
Despite various Governmental state- 
ments that the workers’ standard of 
living has improved, the situation is, 
in fact, worse than in 1956 because 
of a considerable. increase in_ the 
prices. of consumer goods. 

A letter sent by the management 
of an important steel works in Pa- 
sajes to the Governor of Guipuzcoa 
province, Basque country, points out 
that from August 1956 to February 
1958 the daily budget of a family 
with two children had increased 
from 115 pesetas to 146 pesetas, an 
increase of 27 per cent. From Feb- 
ruary to May this-year, the prices of 
consumer goods increased by 10 per 
cent to about 167 pesetas per day. 
The total increase of workers’ wages 
between August 1956 and May 1958 
was about 30 per cent. The present 
purchasing power of the workers is, 
therefore, about 7 ‘per cent lower 
than it was in August 1956. The 
average monthly wage of a steel- 
worker ‘is about 1,200 pesetas for 
200 hours’ work or 48 pesetas daily. 


If we compare the 160 pesetas 
needed daily for a family of four 
with the 48 pesetas drawn, it will 
be seen that the Basque workers 
earn no more than 30 per centjof a 
living wage. The growing dissatis- 
faction of the workers.and their, de- 
mands for better pay were the main 
reasons for the. strikes which oc- 
curred in the Basque province (as 
well as in Asturias and the Barce- 
lona region) in March and April 
this year. 

The strike in the Basque :country 
was brutally crushed by Generalis- 
simo Francisco Franco’s police. 
which installed a “reign of terror”, 
imprisoned and ill-treated hundreds 
of workers while the others were dis- 
missed from their jobs because of 
their participation in the strike. At 
the “Empresa de Trolebuses” fac- 
tory the police arrived guns in hand 
and forced strikers to return to work. 
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COURTMARTIAL :- 
IN BARCELONA 


On June 21, 48 persons including 
10.women were tried by a military 
tribunal in Barcelona, charged with 
- having tried to reorganize the Ca- 
talan Communist Party (P.S.U.C.) 
and of having been involved in the 
organization of the boycott of pub- 
lic transportation facilities in Barce- 
lona in January, 1957. 

The prosecutor demanded very 
high sentences,| but the court hand- 
ed down comparatively..moderate 
sentences. Emiliano Fabregas, for 
whom the prosecutor had asked 20 
years, received a 7 year sentence. 
Juan Queyer Sabate received a 4 
year term, José Bravo Almansa ‘2 
years, some of the others 1 yéar. 

A “Special Correspondent” ‘writ- 
ing in: the ‘New Statesman ‘of June 
28 has made some interesting. obser- 
vations about this. trial: 

“The trial was held under the law 
of March, 1943, which; created a 
Special Tribunal for the. Repression 
of Freemasonry and Communism. 
This law authorizes secret courts- 


. martial »which can hand down. the 
‘death penalty for printing or circu- 


lating illegal newspapers, propagat- 
ing tendentious or false information, 
or endeavoring to form clandestine 
groups. Yet last week’s trial did not 
go to these lengths. On the contarry, 
it was held in public, foreign ‘‘ob- 


servers were .present, and ‘the sen-- 


tences were relatively mild: 


} 


Reasons for comparative moderation 


“There are two reasons for this com- 
parative moderation. The first ‘was 
the. presence of foreign observers: 


The second reason was fear. Every*' 


one in Spain who is-associated ‘with 
the Franco regime is now. trying 


and to trim ‘sail accordingly,, It .is 


Franco will have gone and his place 
will have been taken by some kind 


of. constitutional monarchy’ which *' 


might allow some political’ parties 


to reappear. Or Franco’s exit: might 


be more dramatic, and his departure 
might be followed ; by 


reprisals . 


against those who served him_ too 





faithfully. It is the latter prospect 
that is making Spanish officialdom 
hedge its bet, just as it did on the 
eve of the allied victory in 1945 
when the Jailers issued extra food 


‘and asked the prisoners to remem- 


ber ‘this generosity. 

“The Barcelona trial gave the po- 
lice’ and judiciary an opportunity 
to display their present moderation. 
The prosecution asked for a 20-year 
sentence on Fabregas: he got 7 years. 
His second-in-command’, got four 
years, eight others. were awarded 


..sentences: ranging. down from 2 


years to 6 months, The rest were 
acquitted. 


to guess the direction, of .the,.wind a sinister aspect of the trial 


“There was, however, a sinister as- 
possible that, within a few months, 


pect of the trial: Fébregas and 
his companions have been in prison 


since’ January, 1957, and for the 


first’ weeks after their arrest in the 
hands’ of the political police. True 
to the spirit of the age, the police 


| tortured them, and: the _ prisoners 
_. Still carry the scars.of their ill-treat- 


ment.” 


ELECTION’ AFTERMATH IN PORTUGAL 


From the New Statesman, London, June 28: A Cor- 
respondent writes: The story of General Delgado’s gal- 
lant bid to defeat Salazar’S“eandidate ifi thé Porttiguése 
presidential election is*by“no means ‘over. The sticcess 
of the General’s campaign gave the regime its biggest 
shock.in the whole 30. years of:.its existence. When. the 
General: arrived in Oporto, ,a/crowd_ estimated :at ;200,- 
000 turned out to welcome him at the, station. ( the pho- 
tograph we reproduce below shows a section of the 
crowd), and this despite’a deliberately false.statemeént, 
broadcast. by the government radio: earlier’in the day, 
that the General had already arrived. Hence,!when his 
campaign switched to Lisbon, Salazar. was forced to 
place agent-provocateurs in “the 
crowds, and thus provide himself with an excuse for 


change his ‘tactics, 


the intervention of troops and tanks. | 


At the beginning of the campaign, the opposition 
had demanded certain minimum guarantees as to the 
voting procedure on election day (8 June); one; of 
these—the presence of independent observers during the 
counting of the votes—was accepted by the regime, 
but revoked on the morning of the election, The. ob- 
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servers presented themselves at the polls but were re- 
fused admittance. The regime, indeed, has been forced 
to’ abandon“any pretence that thé election was” con- 
“sducted “on Geniocratic lines. Oppésition “election ‘—pam- 
phlets and leaflets were seized throughout the country, 
their meetings breken up, and,the most rigorous poli- 
tical censorship applied in, the press. On 9 June—pre- 
sumably: before returns from, the country districts .were 
available—the regime announced that its candidate, 
Admiral Thomas, had been elected “by a large percen- 
tage’, but it still has not published any figures, and it 
now seems unlikely that detailed returns, which could 
in some, cases be checked from independent sources, will 
ever be published. The collapse of Salazar’s democratic 
facade is now complete and there are rumours in. Lis- 


bon. that, Admiral, Thomas, in view of the manner in 


August. 





which the election was conducted, will refuse, to take 
over, from, the outgoing president, General Lopez, in 


Nor is this all; the democratic, ferment aroused by 
Delgado’ s. campaign continues. Despite a complete cen- 
sorship, it. is known that large-scale strikes have taken 
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place in Barreiros, the industrial centre on’ ‘the’ south 


bank of the Tagus run by the CUF monopoly,’ in the © 


sardine canneries at Matozinhos, near Oporto, ‘at an 
electrical factory in Oporto, itself and at three other 
factories in the North. Last week the government took 
emergency military measures to break up. the strikers’ 
demonstrations, and there have, been widespread. clashes 
between strikers and police. In the Alemtejo district, 
police fired on peasant hunger-strikers, killing one’ and 
injuring two. As. usual after Portuguese elections, a 


systematic persecution of opposition militants has be- - 


gun, but this time it has been conducted with -unprece- 
dented speed and ferocity, no doubt prompted by Sala- 
zar’s fear that the Army is no longer reliable, Delgado 
himself was dismissed from his post as Director .of Civil 
Aviation the day after the election. The’ following are 
known to have been arrested: Professor Viera de Al- 
meida, chairman of the Lisbon election committee, and 
his two sons; Dr. Ruela, Carlos Cal Brandao (who earl- 
ier spent 17 years in Salazar’s concentration camp in 
Timor), Vitor Sa, Lino Lima, Antonio d’Oliveira Bra- 
ga, Armando Bacelar, Guilhermo. Branco, Antonio Ma- 
cedo, Artur Andrade, Lieutenant Castro, Antonio Oli- 
viera and Dr. Cilas. Various’election committees, includ- 
ing those at Braga and Guimaraes, have been arrested 
in their entirety; so has the Chaves committee, with ‘the 
exception of two members, one of them a priest. Many 
more people, whose identity is unknown, have been ar- 
rested. Many others are in hiding: their names are 
known, but cannot, of course, be divulged. So ae be 
regime has not dared to seize’Delgado himself: 





an act might well be the signal for a general deciles , 


' SFRANCES R. GRANT, RO 
‘LOUISE CRANE” * 





‘A TELEGRAM TO THE PRESIDENT - 


President Dwight D. cacaecapoed 
The White House 
Washington, D.C. 

‘Dear’ Mr. ‘President: 

IBERICA has received, reports of new arrests and 


June 13, 1958 


' torturing of Spanish students. The use. of electric de- 


vices for eliciting information. is spond by responsible 


~gources there. 


We respectfully call your attention to:.the. fact that 
our support of a regime so insecure that it must resort 
to the torturing of twenty year old students ‘is creating 
a situation which is highly prejudicial to future’ U:S.- 
Spanish relations, and which’ could become more ‘seri- 
ous than was that discovered i in Latin America by Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon. ' 

Although we deplore the, existence: “of ee brutal 
practices, in all communist and; military. dictatorships 
receiving U.S. aid under the Mutual Security Program, 
it must be remembered that.because of our bilateral 
agreements of 1953 with the Franco dictatorship we 
have’ assumed a very special a? toward: the 


‘Spanish people. 


We therefore urge that: implementation of legislation, 
providing for further aid to Spain under the Mutual 
Security Program and the extension of any further 


loans or aid to Spain be contingent upon a termination 


of brutal repressions against students and laborers there. 
Respectfully yours, 
NORMAN THOMAS, VICTOR REUTHER, 
3ERT* S- ALEX ENUOER, 





ICFTU OPPOSES AID TO FRANCO’ 


The Executive Committee of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions, meeting in Brussels 
on July 3-5, 1958, passed the following Resolution: 


The Executive Committee 

REAFFIRMS the appeal made inthe Manifesto ap- 
proved by the Sub-Committee in its 11th meeting, to 
all the democratic forces of the world in support of 
a new democratic order in Spain which would restore 
all individual and political freedoms to Spain and be 
capable of renovating and imptoving the Spanish econ- 
omy while at the same time improving the deplorable 
and low standard of living of the working population: 


INSISTS that the free labor movement is unalterably 
opposed to all financial aid given to the Franco regime 
by international organizations or govérnments, as well 
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as to arly attempts by the present Spanish Government 
to obtain admission to NATO, OEEC and' the future 
Free Trade Area; 


REVEALS £its indignestien over: the, fact ot persecu- 
tions of workers because of the strikes of last spring 
have not ceased; 


CONGRATULATES the International Labor Confer- 
ence for having sharply repulsed the Franco regime be- 
cause of the repressive measures taken against laborers 
and their leaders who went on strike to defend their 
legitimate interests and rights; and 


AFFIRMS that the free: labor’ movement ‘is: giving its 
greatest attention to the situation in Spain: and will 
provide all possible help to the Spanish ee ei both 
within Spain and without. 


IBERICA 





